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Do Subaltern Artifacts Belong 
in Art Museums? 


A.W. Eaton and Ivan Gaskell 


This chapter concerns the collecting and display of material artifacts in art 
museums. Our principal question is whether it is ever acceptable for 
Western art museums to collect and display artifacts produced by and for 
non-Western cultures, particularly when these artifacts were originally 
intended and used for purposes remote from those of the art world. We 
aim to show that this practice can be legitimate and to describe some 
conditions under which this is so. 

First, a few words about terminology. We use the term artifact in a non- 
evaluative sense to refer to any human-made object. Of particular interest 
to us here are tangible objects. In this sense, Greek temples, Italian Renais- 
sance paintings, Baga masks, shoes, and eating utensils are all artifacts. We 
recognize that some members of subaltern groups may question this term, 
for it does not appear to recognize that certain things can be imbued with 
personhood or the capacity for agency (for instance, as living treasures). 
(Maui Solomon made this point during the research group meeting [June 
20-25, 2006], referring to the Maori concept of taonga, or living treasure.) 
Agency can attend certain Western objects, such as miraculous images. Our 
use of the term is not meant to exclude these possibilities. Other terms that 
we use, including hegemonic and subaltern, are colored by Western usage 
and are equally contentious. By hegemonic we refer to the values of Western 
societies that sustain their dominance, especially insofar as they place other 
societies at a disadvantage; by. subaltern, following the usage established by 
a number of Indian historians, we refer to groups at a disadvantage to those 
exercising power within a society." It should be noted that subaltern includes 
many groups often referred to as Indigenous; that is, societies that have been 
in any given place longer than those who consequently came to dominate 
them. There is clearly significant overlap between subaltern and Indigenous 
groups, although the two are not coextensive. We use the more inclusive 
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subaltern because it captures the feature that is relevant to our inquiry: the 
systematic and persistent subordination of the group in question. We 
acknowledge that our use of these terms, and others, inevitably reflects the 
unavoidably Western conventions within which we, as people of European 
descent working within American institutions, think and write. However, 
our decisions about terms are informed by discussions with čolleagués 
from subaltern groups who have made us conscious of at least some of 
their limitations. Similarly, when discussing museums without qualifica- 
tion, we refer to those that James Clifford describes as ‘majority museums’ — 
those of the dominant culture—as distinct from those museums run by 
subaltern groups, which he describes as tribal.? Our concern is principally 
with majority, that is, hegemonic, museums. 

Our discussion begins with a consideration of recent changes in (hege- 
monic) museum practice, particularly with respect to the treatment of 
subaltern artifacts. Section 2 discusses some ways in which the museum 
can be understood as an apparatus of power. Section 3 addresses cultural 
appropriation in the museum context. Section 4 responds to the primary 
objections to displaying subaltern artifacts in art museums and offers an 
argument for the legitimacy of such display. Section 5 turns to our two case 
studies: the display of West African masquerades in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York and in the British Museum, London.’ 


1. 


Museums that deal with artifacts have undergone and continue to undergo 
considerable conceptual changes since the time when James Clifford, 
among others, analyzed their fundamental taxonomic principles.* Increas- 
ingly, as our case studies will demonstrate, such museums are addressing 
the products of various societies from various time periods in attempts to 
be even-handed. The ideal world implied by such changes in museums 
scholars’ practice no longer has a geographical center and a periphery, but 
is instead acentric. On this view, the urban is no longer accorded privilege 
over the rural, or the agrarian over the nomadic; and the idea of progress 
in civilization that accords higher status to those societies that have devel- 
oped means of acquiring dominance over others is placed in doubt. We 
term the process towards this ideal of acknowledging fundamental equality 
among forms of human social organization decentering. 
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The urge to decenter represents a huge change from the days when 
museums expected to divide humankind between those who use writing 
and those who do not, assigning the artifacts of the former to art museums, 
and of the latter to anthropology or natural history museums. However, 
the institutional structure of museums has not caught up with this change 
in ideals. Many remain constrained by the character of their collections, in 
spite of recent large-scale redistributions of institutional collections among 
certain prominent museums.” 

The fact that change in museums is occurring encourages us to consider 
fundamental questions that such changes address, or, more frequently, 
appear to evade. If one of the key goals of all concerned is to redress the 
balance between hegemonic and subaltern interests regarding artifacts 
short of the dissolution of museums, does decentering promise a way 
forward? We believe that it does and in this chapter offer some justification 
for this view. 

Decentering, though, should be promoted both critically and equitably. 
In seeking to do so, we must acknowledge, first, that there is rarely a 
neutral, objective position from which to adjudicate. Each society inevita- 
bly sees things from its own vantage point or set of sometimes internally 
contradictory vantage points. Yet people are not wholly trapped within 
their own habitual ways of thinking. We are all capable of modifying our 
views, but to do so requires constant negotiation among societies with 
unequal opportunities to exercise power and influence whose members’ 
views, furthermore, are not invariably unanimous. Second, the various 
Western disciplines that take artifacts (whether they be purely utilitarian, 
artworks, or living treasures) as their objects of study—including anthro- 
pology, archaeology, art history, history, museology, philosophy and 
sociology—while developing and interacting, will continue to provide tools 
with which Western and subaltern scholars can investigate artifacts. Their 
means may vary, but each discipline and emergent interdiscipline has 
something particular to offer all participants. These disciplines, though, far 
from exhaust the possibilities of address, and Western scholars must be 
prepared to see their cherished assumptions challenged by subaltern 
thinkers.° 

This observation relates to the third and most intractable factor for 
consideration in the promotion of decentering critically and equitably. One 
might think that it would be enough simply to pool artifacts from all societ- 
ies and time periods so as to be able to draw on them freely and equally to 
explore aspects of human ingenuity and skill within museums. However, 
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the artifacts themselves, as well as ideas and knowledge about them, are 
not available to all interested people equally. Both art and anthropology 
museums enjoy the availability of many of the artifacts in their care in large 
part as the result of the continuing exercise of power. Most collections are 
more or less tainted by long-term practices of appropriation that have 
affected and continue to affect a considerable variety of social groups both 
within and beyond hegemonic societies. As far as this concerns relations 
between hegemonic and subaltern groups, appropriation and retention of 
spoils is a particular manifestation of the far larger problem of the asym- 
metry of long-term power relations among them. Equity obliges Western 
scholars in museums and elsewhere to work through the consequences of 
past practices, practices without which their collections would not exist as 
they do. Those processes of ‘working through’ —involving challenging and, 
for Westerners, often humbling encounters with members of subaltern 
groups—would seem to be necessary for the successful use of artifacts in 
acentric terms. This inevitably involves such radical steps for Westerners 
as working beyond not only the physical but also the conceptual boundar- 
ies of their own institutions, and learning to accommodate the terms and 
ideals of subaltern peoples. 

In addressing some of the ethical issues pertaining to the collection of 
artifacts for use in museums, we propose to concentrate on the most pub- 
licly visible use that follows upon research and often accompanies publica- 
tion; that is, display. Recent scholarship on appropriation in museums 
tends to focus on what one might call the problem of cultural property; 
that is, questions to do with the legitimate ownership of artifacts. No issue 
could be more fundamental or important, and museums exercise a degree 
of control over their collections that is certainly open to challenge. Yet 
critics have failed to recognize that many museums do not treat their col- 
lections simply as chattels, enjoying unfettered rights over them. Indeed, 
museums already operate within a varying but considerable range of con- 
straints, largely to do with both formal and informal public accountability 
within their own societies. When considering the wishes of those from 
whom museums acquired their artifacts, art museums have until recently 
been generally more solicitous than most anthropology museums, reflect- 
ing in yet another register the imbalance of power between hegemonic and 
subaltern peoples. However, art museum practice can help to provide a 
modifiable pattern for museum practice more generally. Many art museums 
have long acknowledged that donors enjoy a perpetual interest in the dis- 
position of the artworks and funds that they have given, and recognize that 
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their descendants inherit this interest undiminished. For example, an art 
museum almost invariably seeks what amounts to permission from the 
donor or the donor’s descendants in the case of the proposed alienation of 
an artwork (deaccessioning) in jurisdictions where this is permitted. Even 
in matters of display, recognized best practice is to notify donors or their 
descendants of the particular use being made of the artworks with which 
they are associated. Such consideration is described as stewardship. To 
apply these principles to relations with those who plausibly assert a con- 
tinuing interest in a wider range of artifacts is to differ in degree rather 
than in kind from prevailing art museum practice. Best practice in anthro- 
pology museums is also a matter of stewardship, but it incorporates rec- 
ognition that power relations between such museums and those who, as 
descendants of the originators of objects in their collections, have a legiti- 
mate interest in those objects, are asymmetrical. This imbalance remains 
the case despite the effects of legislation such as, in the USA, the Native 
American Graves Protection and Repatriation Act of 1990 (NAGPRA). The 
issue faced by all museums is how precisely to define and work towards 
best practice, recognizing and attempting to rectify imbalances, as a matter 
of political behavior rather than abstract ethics. 

Asymmetry of long-term power relations affects every aspect of the 
museum stewardship of the artworks, artifacts and living treasures of sub- 
altern groups. The first key issue concerns the passage from the latter to 
the former; that is—from the point of view of the museums—collection 
or acquisition. What, in any given instance, were its circumstances? 
Museum scholars should ask searching questions about their institutions’ 
acquisition of artifacts in all cases, and not solely in terms of legal con- 
straints and treaty obligations.” Was an object taken, if not by force, then 
under duress? If neither, did those who alienated the object concerned have 
the right, within their own society, to do so? If they did have that right, 
what might their expectations have been of the consequences of the alien- 
ation? Did it impose obligations on the receiving party, including, for 
instance, the eventual return of the object?® If obligations exist short of 
eventual return, has the museum met them, or taken steps to rectify past 
failure to meet them? (These obligations might include the ritual servicing 
of an object.)’ Does a subaltern group have a pre-eminent claim on objects 
associated with it that outweighs a museum’s claim upon those objects not 
only in their own members’ minds, but in the formal opinion of the hege- 
monic society as expressed in law, such as being necessary to the practice 
of an Indigenous religion?” These are among, but far from exhaust, the 
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prima facie grounds for restitution. However, even if museums were to 
accept and to act upon all of these, they would nonetheless retain vast 
quantities of objects. In many instances there are no identifiable or viable 
successors to the groups from which the objects were acquired. Further, 
there are instances when a subaltern group decides for its own reasons not 
to pursue a claim. To recognize as much is not to acquiesce in nor to ignore 
the ethical questionability of museums’ possession of such things, but to 
recognize that in such circumstances no viable or even appropriate alterna- 
tive to continued stewardship by the museum exists. However, this is not 
to suggest that museums should enjoy an entirely free hand with those 
many things that have been irremediably severed from their origins. Sub- 
altern groups are among museums’ many constituencies and can have 
legitimate interests in the treatment and uses of objects even when they 
have no pre-eminent claim to them. Museums should recognize such 
interests and act appropriately in their light. The most publicly conspicu- 
ous aspect of museum practice in which such considerations should play 
an inevasible part and on which we choose to focus is gallery display. Even 
when a museum’s possession of exhibited objects is undisputed, subaltern 
groups and individuals can contribute to stewardship through criticism 
and collaboration, reminding all concerned that the legitimacy of the con- 
tinued use of such objects by museums depends on constantly developing 
best practice. 


2. 


Museums are commonly considered to be instruments of power.'! Such 
language may strike non-postmodern ears as driven by a taste for hyper- 
bole and suspicion as well as patently false. Museums, after all, rely on their 
patrons, the public and governments for support. They have no ability to 
wield force and, much as we might like to think otherwise, their social 
influence is negligible compared with that of popular culture. Is there, then, 
anything to this notion of the museum as an instrument of power? We 
think so. 

Museums are partially constitutive of the social order and the values of 
dominant cultures. Art museums prescribe what is to be valued, and pro- 
scribe from the artworld what is not. Museums legitimate tastes, behavior 
and markets, and inculcate self-enforced social discipline. Visitors learn 
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how to comport themselves in museums, no less than they do in other 
places of public social encounter. The acquisition of self-enforced social 
discipline is an absolute necessity in hegemonic societies owing to the 
volume and extent of anonymous public contact that constantly takes place 
within them. Although museum galleries are often subject to remote video 
surveillance, and the possibility of active intervention by invigilators is 
never distant, policing would generally be inadequate to the task of enforc- 
ing behavior convenient to the powerful without self-discipline on the part 
of visitors.'* Carol Duncan has described the social rituals of enhanced 
aesthetic attention that museums foster within sanctuary spaces as consti- 
tutive of communal identity and civic bodies.” Museums may not deter- 
mine the behavior of people within them, but, no less than places of 
worship, they sanction certain actions. These include an individual’s quiet, 
contemplative progress through galleries, accepting the premises of the 
arrangement. Meanwhile they inhibit others, such as the coalescing of 
impromptu discussion groups in front of artworks, for instance. 

Much has been made of museums’ propensity to exercise unchallenged 
authority with regard to the artifacts they display and, by extension, to the 


“societies those artifacts represent. This is effected by two principal means: 


first, by homogenizing or erasing traces of curatorial authorship of the 
exhibits so that the result appears inevitable, scarcely questionable and 
backed by the authority of the institution as a whole rather than appearing 


- the responsibility of identifiable individuals; and second, when one exhibit 


replaces another, all traces of the earlier display, which might have consti- 
tuted an alternative perspective using at least some of the same artifacts, 
are expunged. These are aspects of a strategy of self-presentation characteér- 
ized by the appearance of disinterestedness and neutrality. 

Museums typically exhibit the objects in their collections in a way that 
appears completely neutral on two levels: first, in the sense that the choices 
(and the assumptions and values guiding them) regarding presentation of 
the objects are erased; and second, in the sense of appearing apolitical—not 
aligned with a political or ideological stance. This neutrality lends exhibi- 
tions an air of objectivity—they appear untainted by the distortion of 
personal feelings, prejudices or interpretations—and hence authority: the 
exhibition appears uncontestable. 

But this appearance of neutrality is false. All exhibits are shaped by 
values to some degree. Choices informed by value judgments intervene at 
every step of the exhibition process to guide museum goers’ ways of seeing, 
understanding and appreciating the material presented. Following Svetlana 
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Alpers, we shall refer to this establishing of the parameters of visual interest 
and knowledge as the ‘museum effect’.'* Here are just some of the mecha- 
nisms of the museum effect: 


° ‘Taxonomy; 

* Choice of objects: the inclusion of the few, the exclusion of the many; 

* Ordering the material (by period, medium, color, style, subject matter, 
genre, artist); 

+ Framing and mounting; 

* Disposition of the objects relative to one another, and to the viewer 
(e.g., height); 

e Ambient décor (e.g., wall and floor treatments); 

+ Gallery furniture (vitrines); 

* Lighting; 

* Describing the material in text panels, chat labels, comparative photo- 
graphs, accompanying publications and audioguides, telling viewers 
what is important. 


This capacity to order objects and control their appearance is part’ of 
what is meant by ‘instrument of power’: objects are categorized, chosen, 
ordered, described and displayed so as to direct our visual attention and 
understanding in specific ways.” These ways of seeing and understanding 
can and often do pertain to politically and ethically charged issues: 
matters such as racial, ethnic and national identity. Karp puts the point 
thus: 


Exhibitions represent identity, either directly, through assertion, or indi- 
rectly, by implication. When cultural “others” are implicated, exhibitions 
tell us who we are and, perhaps most significant, who we are not. Exhibitions 
are privileged arenas for presenting images of self and “other?! 


There are, then, four aspects to the power of museums. First there is their 
capacity to categorize and choose objects; second, their contribution to the 
definition of the scholarly terms in which discussion of the objects occurs; 
third, their organization of ways of seeing and understanding the material 
presented, some of which touch on politically charged issues such as racial 
and national identity; and fourth, the alleged neutrality of exhibition that 
makes these ways of seeing and understanding appear under the guise of 
objective truth. Museums can guide our ways of understanding and valuing 
certain aspects of the world. 
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Still, one might object, this seems like a relatively innocuous kind of 
power. When it comes to thinking about cultural appropriation, would our 
efforts not be better spent worrying about matters like the legitimate 
ownership of artifacts? 

Again, let us insist that cultural property is an extremely important issue 
urgently deserving attention. But the museum effect is also important for 
those worrying about cultural appropriation. This is because, as Karp sug- 
gests above, when it comes to choosing, studying and exhibiting the arti- 
facts of ‘others, museums play a significant role in shaping our sense of 
others and ourselves and the relations between them. For many people, the 
museum setting is their first and only contact with the societies whose 
artifacts are displayed. Museums provide one of the major means by which 
that relationship of cultural perception is defined, and, for the most part, 
they do so wholly on the terms of the dominant culture. It is for this reason 
that many critics insist that museum exhibition must be re-thought from 
the ground up, as James Clifford insists: “The relations of power whereby 
one portion of humanity can select, value, and collect the pure products 
of others need to be criticized and transformed.” 

One question we turn to in the next section is: Who, exactly, are these 
‘others’ and who are ‘we’? 


3. 


The authors take ‘we’ and ‘us’ to refer to those of European ethnicity for 
whom European values predominate, whether in Europe itself or its dias- 
pora (including North America). It is more difficult when addressing the 
artifacts of ‘others’ to specify just whose artifacts we are talking about. Is the 
concern directed at the display of any artifacts that originated in a society 
substantially different from that of the collecting institution? If so, then any 
curator of art from Europe before, say, the seventeenth century should fall 
prey to Clifford’s injunction since Europe of the Renaissance, Middle Ages 
and Classical times was very, very different—that is, very ‘other’ in some 
sense of the word—from the twenty-first-century European world. Such 
differences only multiply with temporal distance so that a curator of Euro- 
pean medieval art truly can be said to be concerned with the display of ‘the 
pure products of others. But this is not the sort of ‘otherness’ Clifford and 
others have in mind. Twenty-first-century European museums collecting 
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and displaying the artifacts of, for instance, medieval Europe do not count 
as part of the problem of cultural appropriation, no matter how foreign and 
unfamiliar medieval Europe is to most people today.'* This is so because in 
addressing medieval Europe the perpetuation of asymmetrical power rela- 
tions to the advantage of hegemonic societies at the expense of subaltern 
groups is not at stake. The ‘others’ at issue here are those who have come 
under extensive European political, economic and evangelical dominion; 
they are those who are or have been peculiarly vulnerable to slavery, impe- 
rialism, colonialism and other forms of exploitation. This is to say that the 
relevant feature of these ‘others’ is not their difference from us but, rather, 
their persistent and systematic subordination, which is why we use the term 
subaltern. With this understanding in place, we can now see why a particular 
set of concerns about exhibiting artifacts arises in the case of artifacts pro- 
duced within subaltern groups—henceforth subaltern artifacts—that does 
not arise in the case of artifacts emanating from the European tradition, no 
matter how foreign that culture is to us today. 

Before describing these concerns, we should note that among hege- 
monic institutions that collect, study and display artifacts there currently 
exist two types, which we shall call aesthetic and representational. 

Representational museums aim to convey knowledge about artifacts 
(and other objects) and the societies in which they were originally pro- 
duced and used. If the objects collected are to serve this epistemic function, 
more often than not they should be typical of the culture that produced 
them. In this way representational museums treat the objects they address 
as specimens. Ethnographic museums, natural history museums, science 
centers, museums of industry and technology, and history museums are 
all examples of representational museums. Aesthetic institutions, on the 
other hand, seek to avoid artifacts that typify a society; rather such institu- 
tions collect objects that are in some way aesthetically extraordinary.” 
In exhibiting such objects, aesthetic institutions aim to highlight these 
aesthetically exceptional features, treating the objects they address as 
artworks.” 

Different worries about exhibiting subaltern artifacts arise in each case. 
In the case of representational institutions exhibiting subaltern artifacts, 
the concerns all have to do with selective, misleading or culturally limited 
presentations that misrepresent subaltern groups in ways beneficial or 
favorable to hegemonic societies. For instance, museums might mask 
the oppression of the cultures they supposedly represent. They might 
misrepresent the culture as, for instance, primitive or otherwise less 
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advanced, thereby offering an implicit justification for their oppression. 
Museums might also contribute to the fantasy of others as primitive by 
masking the ways in which these traditions are living—for instance, by 
concealing any interaction with European culture or not showing any 
contemporary subaltern artifacts.” Further, they might mask the facts 
about how the objects were acquired, and whether existing groups cur- 
rently have a claim on them. Equally seriously, museums might treat arti- 
facts in ways offensive to peoples with reasonable claims on them (for 
instance, exposing to general view artifacts that within the subaltern group 
would be seen only by initiates). Since displays typically do not draw atten- 
tion to the partiality of the picture they present, they reveal these distorted 
versions of others as if they were objective truths, thereby contributing to 
the perpetuation of some of the myths involved in the continued oppres- 
sion of these groups. Although we should always worry about distortions 
when representing any society, this is particularly disturbing in the case of 
the representation of oppressed groups. 

Very different concerns arise in the case of aesthetic institutions. One 
critique alleges that museums impose their European category of art with 
its concomitant aesthetic standards on artifacts produced by people who 
do not share these standards.” This begins, so the charge goes, the moment 
that one considers subaltern artifacts to be artworks, as is implied by their 
inclusion in aesthetic museums. This can lead, and indeed, critics charge, 
has led, to several problems. 

First, the category of art brings with it criteria of excellence that take 
artifacts from the European tradition as the standard against which all 
others are to be measured. The result has been that many subaltern arti- 
facts, which are quite different in significant ways from European artifacts, 
do not meet this standard and so are vulnerable to assessment as deficient. 
This is most evident in the relegation of subaltern artifacts to the category 
of the primitive, a term that all too easily can be taken to imply a lack of 
development and sophistication.” Although we should like to think that 
use of the term ‘primitive’ is out of fashion today, it is still widely used, 
especially in popular culture.” 

Second, most subaltern artifacts were not intended to be displayed in 
art museums and appreciated for their aesthetic merits; rather, they had 
practical purposes in the societies that produced them related to functions 
and activities—such as hunting, crop cultivation, shelter, childcare, food 
preparation and addressing ancestors or the spirit realm—that have nothing 
to do with the categories of European art. Indeed, the artifacts in question 
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couldn't have been intended to serve as art since the very concept of art is 
a modern European one that is foreign to subaltern groups. By treating 
subaltern artifacts as art, museums (and other institutions of hegemonic 
societies such as the art market) disregard the artifacts’ original functions 
and instead impose upon them a wholly foreign categorization. One might 
object, however, that aesthetic museums treat certain European artifacts 
created prior to the emergence of a recognizably modern notion of art in 
the fifteenth century in a similarly inappropriate way.” The key difference 
is that the perpetuation of asymmetrical power relations is not at issue 
when, for instance, a Florentine painted altarpiece is treated as an artwork 
without adequate acknowledgment of its original ritual function. Critics 
worry that the practice of valuing, collecting and organizing subaltern 
artifacts from a perspective that takes European culture as the norm exem- 
plifies the sort of cultural imperialism described most influentially by 
Edward Said.” The worry, then, is not simply that the category art is mis- 
placed in the subaltern case because it is artificial, but that the imposition 
of foreign cultural concepts on subaltern artifacts is one facet of a broader 
cultural hegemony—an imposition of culturally dominant concepts and 
values on others—that, in Clifford’s words, ‘reproduce[s] hegemonic 
Western assumptions rooted in the colonial and neocolonial epoch?” We 
may impose our twenty-first-century standards on a Florentine painting 
but such an imposition is considerably less problematic because the Renais- 
sance Florentines no longer exist, nor were they ever the victims of Euro- 
pean hegemony. Critics contend that because one aspect of European 
hegemony has been its utter disregard for the ways of life of subordinated 
peoples, aesthetic museums should now make a special effort when dis- 
playing subaltern artifacts to present them in ways that are not wholly 
incompatible with what can be known about how their original makers 
and users viewed them. (As we discuss in the next section, these original 
uses may well have included aesthetic considerations.”*) 

A variant of this same concern comes from proponents of representa- 
tional museums and their supporters, namely that an artifact has no viable 
significance divorced from its original circumstances or some reliable rep- 
resentation thereof. The term often used to make this point is ‘decontex- 
tualization’ Critics contend that art museums, more than representational 
museums, wrench artifacts from their original contexts and arrange them 
in a sterile environment where they lose all significance aside from the 
artificial ones imposed upon them. This has been a leitmotif of criticism 
of public art museums since the foundation of the first among them, the 
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Musée du Louvre, Paris.” This problem is exacerbated in those cases where 
aesthetic attention not only differs from the use by subaltern peoples of the 
objects concerned, but may be perceived by those who produced them or 
their descendants to be deleterious to or a trivialization of those original 
functions. This is especially the case when the artifacts in question concern 
the sacred realm, or relations with the dead. 

Related to the objections of decontextualization and trivialization is the 
objection that in some societies artifacts with aesthetic characteristics 
respected within those societies may not be among those most highly - 
valued by its members. Other things that are not so readily amenable to 
aesthetic attention, either within that society or by others, may be far more 
important to the people who made and first used them. In subaltern societ- 
ies the most potent objects may even appear to be among the most abject.” 
In Western society, objects embodying power are often purposefully 
imbued with impressive aesthetic characteristics. The common Western 
association of impressive aesthetic characteristics with particular efficacy 
in other respects can be misleading, causing hegemonic societies to over- 
value certain subaltern artifacts and to denigrate others inappropriately 
and offensively from the subaltern point of view. Furthermore, critics also 
fear that the invitation to view artifacts aesthetically might divert viewers’ 
attention not only from their other functions, but also from how the 
objects were acquired by the museum, which might directly or indirectly 
have amounted to crimes of pillage. 

Do subaltern artifacts belong in art museums? As we have seen, there 
are many reasons to think not. In the next section we address these objec- 
tions and offer an argument for inviting aesthetic attention to subaltern 
artifacts even when such attention was not intended by an artifact’s original 
makers or users. Art museums can be appropriate and even auspicious 
contexts for subaltern artifacts so long, we shall argue, as certain precau- 
tions are taken. 


4. 


This section addresses the objections just raised, and provides a positive 
argument for according subaltern artifacts aesthetic attention. We argue 
that displaying subaltern artifacts in art museums is a way to honor them 
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and the cultures that produced them, thereby fostering cross-cultural 
recognition and respect. This is to say that it is not simply ethically permis- 
sible to display subaltern artifacts in art museums but that such displa 

when handled with care, is advantageous to all interested parties. ý 


i. Objection: Collecting and displaying subaltern artifacts in art museums 
is to treat them as art, thereby imposing categories (and their concomitant 
standards) on objects from cultures to which these categories and stan- 
dards are foreign. This is not merely a conceptual error but an ethical 
problem in that it reproduces hegemonic power relations (i.e., the hege- 
monic group imposing its ways of seeing, values and concepts on the sub- 
altern group). 

Response: First, to claim or imply that members of subaltern groups do 
not have a concept of art is to subscribe to a rigid and impoverished under- 
standing of the Western category of art, namely one centered on painting 
and sculpture produced explicitly for art museums. The category of art is 
considerably broader, more dynamic and complex than this allows. As men- 
tioned earlier, most of the European objects that we treat as art, including 
many of our most prized works, were made for purposes other than display 
1n art museums. In fact, almost everything made before the mid-eighteenth 
century was made and used for some other function—whether political 
ritual, religious or quotidian—and only later collected and displayed in al: 
leries or museums, yet this does not undermine their status as art.*! As for 
contemporary art (whether from hegemonic or subaltern societies), some of 
it is motivated by the explicit intention to contest the category of art itself 
and to thwart museum collecting and art markets (for example, found art 
performance art, earth works, conceptual art, body art) and is not at all 
limited to the aesthetically pleasing.” Finally, philosophers, historians and 
theoreticians who continue to challenge rigid traditional definitions from 
within the hegemonic tradition have placed ‘art’ under tremendous concep- 
tual pressure. The upshot is that in considering whether subaltern peoples 
share a concept of art as understood within hegemonic societies, one should 
keep in mind that this concept is capacious, malleable, continually contested 
and hardly limited to works designed for galleries and museums, 

Second, the claim that subaltern peoples do not share a concept of art 
as understood within hegemonic societies is often motivated by an under- 
estimating and impoverished understanding of the subaltern group or 
Indigenous society in question. Consider, for instance, philosopher and art 
critic Arthur Danto’s articulation of the objection: 
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Primitive art, if indeed primitive in this sense, was not meant for audiences, 
viewers, dealers and collectors, but for participants and celebrants. The 
objects are instruments of ritual existence to which the suitable response 
might be a dance or a howl, not the peering and pointing that goes on in 
museums. In saying that they are not works of art I do not mean that they 
cannot be treated esthetically but that treating them so is at odds with their 


raison d’être.” 


Never mind that much of what Danto says would be applicable to Euro- 
pean artifacts from, say, the Middle Ages. He clearly intends to avoid 
imposing European standards that would measure subaltern artifacts as 
deficient. At the same time, Danto manifests a proprietary attitude toward 
the aesthetic that is typical of this sort of complaint: only (modern) Euro- 
peans treat artifacts with aesthetic sensitivity, whereas subaltern people 
howl at and dance around them and see them as mere means to ritualistic 
ends. It is not just that this assumption underestimates the diversity of roles 
that artifacts play in subaltern societies, but it is also patently false.” Recent 
work in the anthropology of art reveals complex and highly nuanced aes- 
thetic, art critical (especially qualitative and evaluative) and art historical 
concepts, principles and practices in a range of subaltern cultures, from 
the Yoruba of West Africa to the Yolngu of Australia to the Maroons of 
Suriname.” The art museum may be a modern European phenomenon 
but aesthetic production and appreciation, which are at the center of the 
art museum’s primary concerns, are far from being the special province of 
modern European culture. As art historian Robert Farris Thompson points 
out, it is due to our ethnocentric conviction that we Europeans have mas- 
tered all relevant issues that we have missed many legitimate aesthetic 
systems with histories of their own.” 

Given these considerations, it is not ethnocentric to suggest that there 
is a trans-cultural understanding of art that subaltern and hegemonic soci- 
eties share. Indeed, as Thompson and others point out, it is ethnocentric 
to assume that only Europeans produce and appreciate objects of aesthetic 
interest.” Such an assumption lies behind the common practice of limiting 
treatment of subaltern artifacts to the role of specimens in ethnographic 
inquiry (and anthropological museums) while hegemonic artifacts enjoy 
exalted status in art museums. This assignment of a lower status to subal- 
tern artifacts goes hand in hand with Eurocentrism of the worst sort: our 
values are the most virtuous, our beliefs the most truthful, our gods the 
most holy and our arts the most beautiful. Displaying subaltern artifacts 
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in art museums need not impose utterly foreign hegemonic standards of 
aesthetic quality in a manner complicit with imperialism, nor patronizingly 
extend our appreciation to the less fortunate. 

The grounds for displaying subaltern artifacts in art museums are a 
trans-cultural understanding of art. We do not mean to offer a complete 
definition of this concept here, but some of its noteworthy features are that 
the artifacts are the result of technical decisions often requiring specialized 
skills, are made in recognizable styles according to rules of form and com- 
position, are intended to offer aesthetic pleasure and imaginative experi- 
ence (even if this is not their primary aim) and, finally, that there is an 
Indigenous critical language of judgment and appreciation of such arti- 
facts.” Such an understanding is broad enough to encompass a wide range 
of artifacts—from New York-based performance art to Yolngu painting— 
and general enough to accommodate a variety of qualitative criteria and 
ways of talking about and understanding artifacts. With such an under- 
standing of art in place, we can confidently say that we members of hege- 
monic societies do share with subaltern groups a concept of art. 


ii. Objection: The display of a subaltern artifact in any museum (repre- 
sentational or aesthetic) is illegitimate in cases where this is seen by 
its producers or their descendents to be harmful to its original 
function. 

Response: We agree that this is a serious problem deserving of serious 
attention, for which adequate solutions to many cases are still wanting. 
There have been numerous instances of sacred artifacts being displayed in 
both art and anthropology museums in manners considered inappropriate 
by members of the society from which they originate or their descendents. 
This includes the exposure of artifacts that would normally either remain 
entirely concealed, or be exposed only on certain ceremonial occasions to 
initiates, or to members of one gender only. For example, the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York, persists in exhibiting various High 
Plains peoples’ sacred bundles unwrapped to expose their contents, which 
would normally only be seen by the individual keepers of such bundles. 
Some museums, including the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Eth- 
nology at Harvard University, place removable covers over cases contain- 
ing sensitive objects accompanied by cautionary labels so that visitors can 
choose whether or not to view their contents. In some instances such 
attempts may be adequate to satisfy constituencies sensitive to potential 
detraction from an artifact’s original function, but not in all. 
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There are clearly occasions when one of two alternative courses of action 
must be followed. Either the museum concerned must adopt the values of 
the subaltern peoples whose artifacts it holds to the extent that representa- 
tives of those peoples make substantive decisions regarding their care; or 
the artifacts concerned must be returned to their original owners or their 
descendants.” Some museums have increasingly taken the former course, 
among the most prominent being the National Museum of the American 
Indian, with branches in Washington, DC and New York City. The director 
and many of the staff are Native Americans, and they have made consider- 
able efforts to involve American Indian community representatives in 
planning the display of items that originated in their communities. This 
has had the effect of sanctioning the display of certain sacred objects that 
could not otherwise be shown without disapprobation.*” Many artifacts 
have left federally funded museums to be returned to federally recognized 
American Indian nations under the terms of the Native American Graves 
Protection and Repatriation Act of 1990 (NAGPRA). Several of those 
museums have welcomed the opportunity to develop long-term steward- 
ship and research relations with the peoples concerned to the benefit of all. 
NAGPRA was enacted not as an ethical instrument, but as a means of 
giving substance to the American Indian Religious Freedom Act of 1978 
(AIRFA), and nothing more. Some museums, though, have acted on 
ethical principle rather than simply in terms of legal compliance. For 
instance, the Peabody Museum returned the sacred pole of the Omaha, 
and the New York State Museum in Albany returned twelve wampum belts 
to the Onondega Nation before the enactment of NAGPRA.” With care, 
the relations opened by negotiations leading to the return of objects can 
lead to involvement of interested subaltern people in the continuing stew- 
ardship of artifacts that remain in hegemonic museums, with far-reaching 
consequences. Modes of storage, handling, and display all change in ways 
that can reconcile subaltern groups to the continuing presence of their 
predecessors’ artifacts in such museums. 


iii. Objection: Treating subaltern artifacts as art ‘decontextualizes’ them 
and empties them of significance. 

Response: The influence of social history and anthropology on art 
history, and the consequent rise of what is often called the social history 
of art, has led to the contextualization of artworks in much art historical 
and museological practice. To contextualize a work is to interpret from the 
viewpoint of ‘its time and place, that is, in the general geographical region 
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where it was created and at the approximate, if not at the exact, time of its 
creation. The interpreter attempts to understand and value the work as its 
original makers and users or viewers would have understood and used it. 
Viewers should then be in a position to see it from the perspective of the 
people for whom it was originally made.” To ‘decontextualize’ an artwork 
in the first instance is to remove it physically from its original setting, which 
many critics claim causes scarcely reparable damage to the possibility of 
understanding its function and significance.“ If such removal has already 
occurred, to fail to attempt to accord interpretive precedence to a mental 
reconstruction of that original setting, bearing as many cultural and social 
factors in mind as might be necessary to interpret the artwork convincingly 
and without anachronism, is to commit a grave methodological error. 

Although we are sympathetic to its motivations, we disagree with the 
stringency of this methodological commitment. Our reason is that artifacts 
perdure: that is, they often continue to exist beyond their original makers 
and users, and are taken up and used in ways that these makers and users 
could not imagine. Artifacts are promiscuous, to adopt a term used by 
anthropologist Nicholas Thomas: they move among cultural domains, 
taking on new significances and functions without having their identity 
compromised.” To assume that the originally intended function is the 
genuine sole function of an artifact is to give undue prominence to the 
original makers’ and users’ intentions—a form of what philosophers call 
the intentional fallacy“’—and to ignore the fact that artifacts are often 
exapted for new functions.“ We consider the appropriation by art museums 
of subaltern artifacts to be a kind of exaptation, one that, when following 
constraints we outline in the last section of this chapter, can be salutary for 
all involved. 

We do not mean to deny that it can be interesting and rewarding to 
attempt to understand an artifact in the context of its creation; we simply 
deny that this is the only legitimate use to which it can be put. Displaying 
subaltern artifacts in art museums does re-contextualize them, displacing 
them from their original contexts of production and use and give them a 
new home in the museum, but there is nothing necessarily illegitimate 
about this. Indeed, one effect of the so-called contextualization of artifacts 
(that is, situating artifacts in ‘their’ time and place) is that the artifact in 
question inevitably becomes a window on to its maker’s culture, thereby 
assuming a derivative role in one’s experience. Just think, for instance, of 
how the contextual information provided in museums can distract from 
the artifact itself, so that museum goers spend more time reading or looking 
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at photographs, maps or diagrams than they do looking at the objects. If 
the artifact is one that would repay attentive looking regardless of whether 
the observer is informed about its original circumstances, such distraction 
does the artifact and the society that produced it a disservice. 

To be sure, displays that emphasize the aesthetic qualities of an artifact 
at the expense of all else do it a different sort of disservice, since such dis- 
plays focus attention on just one aspect of its ever-changing life. But this 
is part of the point about the promiscuity of artifacts: they have rich and 
multifarious lives and cannot ever disclose all of themselves at a single 
instant. This is why we think it imperative that subaltern artifacts find a 
home in both aesthetic and representational museums, as well as—and this 
is an important component in the sort of change we would like to see— 
European artifacts, especially of the sort that have generally been accepted 
as art, equally finding a home in both as well. 


iv. Objection: Attending to the aesthetic qualities of subaltern artifacts 
diverts attention from questions of acquisition to the form of the objects 
themselves, thereby concealing the dominant culture’s unethical 
histories. 

Response: We recognize this as a very important concern. While we do 
not think that such diversion is a necessary feature of fostering aesthetic 
attention, it is a definite risk. We hope to suggest some strategies for 
avoiding this in the next section of this chapter. 

In this section we have considered some of the major objections to the 
aestheticization of subaltern artifacts in art museums. While we appreciate 
many of the concerns raised, we take them as cautions rather than as defini- 
tive reasons not to display subaltern artifacts in art museums. Although 
there are many pitfalls to be aware of, we have yet to see a conclusive 
argument that subaltern artifacts do not belong in art museums under any 
circumstances. This is to say that, when taking appropriate care and. 
precautions, it is at least permissible to display subaltern artifacts in art 
museums. But this is still a pace away from answering our initial question; 
that is, we still have not yet shown that subaltern artifacts belong in art 
museums, that it would be good to house and display them in this context. 
What, then, is to be said in favor of this? 

Appropriating subaltern artifacts as art can open hegemonic eyes to 
many new forms of excellence in expression, skill, style and imagination. 
This is beneficial not simply because it expands our imaginative repertory, 
nor simply because it makes us palpably aware that our values are not the 
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highest, nor our arts the most beautiful. Appropriating subaltern artifacts 
as art does accomplish these things, but its chief virtue lies in the fact that 
recognizing and appreciating the artistic achievements of others is one 
important element in cross-cultural recognition and equal respect. To 
recognize another’s material culture as worthy of the highest treatment our 
society accords artifacts—that is, to consider them art and display them in 
art museums—is to honor and esteem not just the artifacts but also their 
makers. James Clifford summed up the point: ‘Treatment of artifacts as 
fine art is currently one of the most effective ways to communicate cross- 
culturally a sense of quality, meaning, and importance ®—if, that is, this 
treatment proceeds with a high degree of sensitivity to the sorts of objec- 
tions that we summarize here. In turning to our case studies in the next 
section, we hope to illustrate some of the successes and failures in such an 
undertaking. 


5. 


We discern both positive and negative aspects of aesthetic institutions’ uses 
of subaltern artifacts in the example provided by one of the world’s leading 
art museums and representatives of hegemonic culture, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. Among the responsibilities of the Department 
of the Arts of Africa, Oceania and the Americas (pre-Columbian) is the 
Michael C. Rockefeller Wing.” This part of the museum contains galleries 
devoted to the societies specified by the department designation, and owes 
its existence to a hegemonic Modernist aesthetic attitude towards what in 
the early twentieth century was described in ostensibly positive terms as 
‘primitive art’. Artists such as Pablo Picasso, collectors such as Nelson A. 
Rockefeller and museum scholars such as René d’Harnoncourt pro- 
pounded the liberating effect of ‘primitive art’ on the modern Western 
imagination, and helped to free some of the artifacts of at least some sub- 
altern peoples (notably in sub-Saharan Africa) from condemnation atten- 
dant on the unqualified disapproval of many Christian missionaries, and 
the dominant racist agenda of at least some anthropologists and colonial 
officials. In New York one publicly visible consequence was Rockefeller and 
d’Harnoncourt’s Museum of Primitive Art (1957-75), which, although in 
retrospect it appears offensively patronizing, presented certain kinds of 
subaltern artifacts as things of aesthetic and cultural value. Its holdings 
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were amalgamated in 1978-79 with Nelson A. Rockefeller’s personal col- 
lection to comprise the Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial Collection, 
bequeathed to the Metropolitan Museum to form the core of the current 
Michael C. Rockefeller Wing of the Metropolitan Museum.” The wing 
opened in 1982, yet only in 1990 was the name of the curatorial department 
changed from the Department of Primitive Art to its current designation. 
Here are galleries devoted to, among others, African artifacts. For the most 
part they are presented unequivocally as artworks.” Text panels suggest 
both the antiquity and perpetual novelty of African cultural products, care- 
fully lending this claim the sanction of Western classical antiquity by citing 
Pliny the Elder in a quotation accompanying a large map of Africa: “Ex 
Africa semper aliquod novi [There is always something new out of Africa]. 
A further text panel states: ‘Africa is the stage upon which the earliest 
human dramas were performed. Today there are more distinct people and 
cultures in Africa than in any other continent. This antiquity and diversity 
are reflected in Africa’s artistic traditions. 

Among the various displays from many parts of Africa is a vitrine 
devoted to masquerade artifacts from West Africa. Most are presented as 
artworks principally warranting aesthetic attention. Their accompanying 
labels give basic information concerning function, origin and materials, 
but no description of their original uses. Among them are two painted 
wooden objects, striking in their formal qualities that, to an informed 
Western viewer, seem to invite or even compel comparison with sculptures 
by twentieth-century Western artists, most obviously with celebrated 
wooden pieces by the Romanian, Constantin Brancusi, which are among 
the icons of Modernism. For viewers of these two serpent headdresses 
(described in the accompanying label as ‘A-mantsho-fi-tshol or Basonyi), 
made by the Baga peoples of Guinea in the nineteenth or twentieth century, 
who are unaware of the implicit comparison, the basis of the invitation 
extended to the viewer to value them aesthetically is far from 
self-evident. 

The implicit and at times explicit subordination of such objects to 
apprehension predominantly or even solely in terms of hegemonic norms— 
in this instance, twentieth-century Modernism—has been steadily criti- 
cized, as we have seen, particularly by museum skeptics who protest against 
‘decontextualization’,, and by those who object to the subordination of 
subaltern artifacts to the terms of the hegemonic culture alone. One objec- 
tion often voiced is that by choosing objects such as figurative sculpture 
and masks for aesthetic presentation, institutions such as the Museum of 
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Primitive Art and the Metropolitan Museum confer art status only on 
those African artifacts that conform most readily to Western fine art 
norms.” Another of the most persistent objections has been that objects 
such as masks and headdresses have been stripped of their accoutre- 
ments—raffia, textiles—that allow them to function as objects worn in 
ritual dances, so as to make them resemble Western sculpture as much as 
possible. Responses by art museum scholars have been twofold. In some 
instances they have restored the attachments that had been removed, while 
also providing information about ‘context’ similar to that found in repre- 
sentative institutions (anthropology museums) when similar artifacts are 
exhibited as specimens. An example is to be found in the very same vitrine 
as that containing the Baga serpent headdresses in the Metropolitan 
Museum, for beside them is a Banda mask, of the Nalu peoples, also from 
Guinea. Like the Baga pieces, it is of painted wood, but its raffia and textile 
attachments have been reconstructed (in 1995, according to the label). An 
attempt to meet the claim that context and original use are vital to under- 
standing such an object has been made by the inclusion of a photograph 
of such a mask being used in a masquerade in 1987.™ There is a pointed 
contrast between the uncompromisingly Modernist, aesthetic presentation 
of the Baga headdresses on the one hand—very much in the tradition of 
the Museum of Primitive Art—and the quasi-anthropological presentation 
of the Banda mask beside them. How are we to understand this contrast 
beyond recognizing a curatorial response to critiques of the aesthetic 
display of African artifacts in art museums?” Comparison with a relatively 
recent display of similar artifacts in a non-art museum, a museum of cul- 
tural artifacts—the British Museum, London—may be instructive. 

What were long described as the ethnographic collections of the British 
Museum were, until 1999, consigned to an anthropological satellite 
museum, the Museum of Mankind. Only recently returned, selections 
from the African collection have been installed in the newly conceived 
Sainsbury African Galleries.” They are the responsibility of a department 
that changed its name from the Department of Ethnography to the Depart- 
ment of Africa, Oceania and the Americas only in 2004. Here museum 
scholars, attentive to criticism asserting that condescension and distortion 
attend on the anthropological presentation of such material, have responded 
by adopting art as the applicable paradigm. They present the artifacts 
within a chronological continuum, stressing continuity from implicitly 
pre-colonial times to the present, in which hegemonic influences have been 
embraced and transformed by subaltern societies into manifestations that 
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remain distinctly African even while indebted to hegemonic conceptions 
of art. The standing as art of contemporary objects by Africans working as 
artists in an international context is implicitly projected back upon the 
artifacts made by their predecessors in quite different circumstances. At 
the same time, the curators have sought to avoid the criticisms leveled at 
those art museums, such as the Metropolitan Museum, that have long 
presented African artifacts as art on Western terms. They have done this 
by continuing to provide contextual information such as one might find 
in anthropology museums and, in the case of masks, by retaining the raffia 
and textile attachments in several instances. For example, a mask, which, 
like the serpent headdresses in the Metropolitan Museum, comes from the 
Baga peoples of Guinea, described as a nimba, retains its raffia hangings, 
and is accompanied by a label explaining its use by the simo society in crop 
fertility rituals. The large array of masks is set within an entirety that is 
grouped by materials rather than by region as is the case in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum. The display of masks, of which the Baga nimba is but one 
component, is divided into sections arranged thematically (‘wild beasts, 
‘female masks’, ‘the dead’), and is accompanied by informative labels.” A 
display opposite shows various Nigerian masks, including recently made 
examples. Beside it is a video screen showing two of the masks on view in 
use by members of a Kalabari peoples’ society in southern Nigeria as they 
rehearse their rituals. By this means the museum scholars presumably hope 
to meet the criticism often leveled at their institutions that masquerade 
artifacts can only be seen to any effect not only with their raffia and textile 
accoutrements, but when in motion as they were designed to be seen 
during ritual dances. Nearby is a contemporary artwork made in 1995: a 
life-size sculpture in painted wood and metal representing an Otobo (Hip- 
popotamus) masquerade, by the prominent Nigerian born British artist, 
Sokari Douglas Camp.” 

If the Michael C. Rockefeller Wing of the Metropolitan Museum exem- 
plifies African masquerades in curatorial motion from Modernist art to 
anthropological contextualization, however selective and muted, the Sains- 
bury African Galleries exemplify African masquerades in curatorial motion 
from anthropological representation to a paradigm of artifact as artwork. 
Anthropological representation still apparently dominates the British 
Museum display, although the presence of contemporary artworks is 
prominent, and the immediate organizational armature of the galleries 
presents the underlying value of the objects in aesthetic terms. Sir Robert 
Sainsbury, commemorated in the name of the galleries, was no less a patron 
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of Modernism in art and a proponent of subaltern artifacts as ‘primitive 
art’ than was Nelson Rockefeller. Further, the Sainsbury African Galleries 
are dedicated to the most prominent British Modernist sculptor Henry 
Moore, whose name and the abbreviations of whose honors (OM, CH) are 
carved in stone above the entrance. A text panel explains the connections 
among Moore, the Sainsbury family and the former ethnographic galleries 
of the British Museum. Moore is quoted: “To discover, as a young student, 
that the African carvers could interpret the human figure to this degree but 
still keep and intensify the expression, encouraged me to be more adven- 
turous and experimental’ Moore’s Modernist practice, patronized by the 
Sainsbury family, and recognized by the conferment of two of the British 
state’s highest symbolic honors (the Order of Merit and Companion of 
Honour) is the ultimate sanction of the presence and presentation of the 
African objects in the British Museum. 

We stated at the outset that subaltern groups and individuals have 
legitimate interests in artifact:—whether artworks or living treasures— 
even in those many cases when their presence in museums is uncontested. 
It is hard to conceive of real progress towards best practice in stewardship 
if museums fail to engage in profound collaboration with those who know 
subaltern societies from within. The British Museum has acknowledged 
this by the appointment in 2005 as head of the African Section of the 
Department of Africa, Oceania and the Americas of the Malian museum 
scholar, Claude Ardouin. His extensive experience in African museums 
includes the directorship of the Musée National du Mali. Part of his brief 
is to develop collaborative relations between the British Museum and 
museums in African countries, and he has begun planning the reinstalla- 
tion of African objects in the Sainsbury African Galleries. Long-term senior 
appointments of scholars from subaltern groups to leading hegemonic 
museums, short-term collaborative visits and exchanges, and changes in 
museum scholar education so that Indigenous people, bringing their own 
values, can assume positions of influence and authority in hegemonic 
institutions will all contribute to the enhancement of the stewardship of 
subaltern artifacts in both hegemonic and Indigenous institutions. 

We advocate what would be a major structural change in many museums 
(though we recognize that it is not present in all): an end to gathering 
artifacts from subaltern societies together as though they shared character- 
istics that differentiate them as a group from artifacts from other societies. 
For instance, the Metropolitan Museum’s strategy—to gather all subaltern 
artifacts together in one Department of the Arts of Africa, Oceania and 
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the Americas (pre-Columbian)—perpetuates the notion that these cultures 
are all primitive. One particularly unfortunate consequence of this strategy 
is to consign a belittlingly small display of American Indian artifacts to an 
obscure corner of the Michael C. Rockefeller Wing, rather than to incor- 
porate them in the currently almost exclusively Eurocentric American 
Wing. What, after all, do a Maori house-post figure, a Dogon mask and a 
Navajo blanket have in common with one another that they do not share 
with a Hadley chest or a Florentine altarpiece? We contend that fostering 
cross-cultural recognition and equal respect requires, among other things, 
a preparedness to integrate artifacts from many societies in an acentric 
manner far more readily than is generally the case at present. Considered 
in this light, the recent opening of the Musée du Quai Branly in Paris, 
devoted to primitive art in all but name, is a retrograde step.” 


6. 


So, do subaltern artifacts belong in an art museum? Well, it all depends on 
what one means by belong. We have tried to distinguish our question from 
related concerns dealing with cultural property; that is, questions of to 
whom such artifacts belong. The sense of ‘belong’ at play in our investiga- 
tion regards the suitability, appropriateness and advantageousness of dis- 
playing subaltern artifacts in art museums. In this sense of the word, 
subaltern artifacts do belong in art museums, assuming that appropriate 
care of the sort described above is taken. 

We have discerned a convergence of practices in an art museum on the 
one hand (the Metropolitan Museum of Art), and a culture museum on 
the other (the British Museum). As we have seen in the case of West 
African masquerades, the former has made moves selectively to adapt a 
mode of display associated with anthropological exhibits rather than retain- 
ing its previous Modernist approach uniformly and unequivocally, while 
the latter has adopted an aesthetic model for the presentation of artifacts 
without sacrificing important elements of anthropological and historical 
contextualization (however open to question in their details they may be). 
This promises to be fruitful for the future, as long as such approaches are 
applied (with appropriate variations) to the full range of artifacts displayed 
in either museum in pursuit of an ideal of decentering. This would mean, 
among other things, at times treating the hegemonic artifacts that have 
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traditionally enjoyed the exalted status of art in an anthropological, con- 
textualizing manner.” 

The concept of exaptation allows us to understand the variety of uses 
of artifacts, both synchronically and diachronically, as legitimate. Allowing 
that functions can be exapted means that a given artifact need not have 
only a single function, nor that it necessarily has a single use. Further, and 
of considerable consequence for the use of artifacts in museums where they 
are shown in various ways over time, recognizing exaptation makes us 
acutely aware that no object ever reveals all of itself on any one occasion. 
One particular responsibility of museums, whether aesthetic or represen- 
tational—of art or anthropology—is to show the same object in different 
ways on various occasions. To bring out their aesthetic qualities—accord- 
ing to different criteria on various occasions—is not only responsible 
behavior, but enriching for all involved.” 


Notes 


l. The annual journal Subaltern Studies began publication in 1982 in Delhi 
under the aegis of Ranajit Guha. The term in this sense was coined by Antonio 
Gramsci. 

2. Clifford, J. (1991). ‘Four Northwest Coast Museums: Travel Reflections, in 

' Exhibiting Cultures: The Poetics and Politics of Museum Display, ed. Ivan Karp 
and Steven D. Lavine (Washington, DC, and London: Smithsonian Insitution 
Press, 1991) 212-54. 

3. Masquerades are performances that mark seasonal changes and rites of 
passage. By wearing and carrying equipment made of various materials 
(including wood, metal, cloth and raffia) key participants transform into 
other beings. Western collectors often retained only the facial mask itself, 
discarding the less durable elements that conceal the participant’s body and 
accentuate its movements. Following current anthropological and art histori- 
cal practice, we use the term masquerade to refer both to the rite as a whole, 
and to the equipment in its entirety worn by participants, as opposed to the 
facial covering (mask) alone. 

4. Clifford, J. (1988). ‘On Collecting Art and Culture; in The Predicament of 
Culture: Twentieth-Century Ethnography, Literature, and Art (Cambridge, MA 
and London: Harvard University Press), pp. 215-51. 
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Museum of Mankind within the British Museum in London between 1999 
and 2004, and the creation of the Musée du Quai Branly in Paris from the 
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collections of the Musée des Arts Africains et Océaniens, and the ethnographic 
department of the Musée de Homme, which opened in 2006. 

An example of such a challenge forming part of the present project is the 
document ‘Meeting notes, dated June 21, 2006 circulated to all the authors 
of this volume by Sa’ke’j Henderson. 

Best practice in museums now entails proactive investigation of artifacts to 
determine their provenance as fully and accurately as possible in order to 
avoid the retention or acquisition of artifacts that have changed hands unlaw- 
fully or contrary to various national laws prohibiting unlicensed export. The 
most publicly visible cases have concerned antiquities removed from Italy, 
and artworks alienated under duress between 1933 and 1945 in Europe. 
Maori scholars and activists point out that Maoris who presented early British 
visitors to what was to be colonized as New Zealand (Aotearoa) with living 
treasures (taonga) expected them eventually to be returned enriched by their 
experiences for the benefit of their societies: this was the subject of a paper by 
Ngahuia Te Awekotuko at the symposium, ‘Crossing Boundaries: Art and 
Anthropology Museums in Search of Common Ground, at the Harvard 
University Art Museums and the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Eth- 
nology, Cambridge, MA, April 21-22, 2006. 

This is an obligation recognized in the USA by the Association of Art Museum 
Directors: ‘Report of the AAMD Subcommittee on the Stewardship of 
Sacred Objects, adopted June, 2006, posted August 9, 2006: http://aamd.org/ 
papers. 

See the case, Union of India and Others vs. Bumper Corporation in the High 
Court, London, in 1988 concerning a twelfth-century bronze statuette of 
Shiva Nataraja surreptitiously excavated and removed from a temple precinct 
in Pathur, Tamil Nadu, India, and seized in transit in London when on its 
way to enter a Canadian museum on long-term loan from a Canadian cor- 
poration. The Hindu god Shiva was recognized as a plaintiff by the court, and 
the Shiva Nataraja ordered returned to its temple. Mr Justice Ian Kennedy’s 
trial judgment was upheld by the Court of Appeal and the Privy Council: 
Richard Davis, Lives of Indian Images (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1997). In the USA the Native American Graves Protection and Repatriation 
Act (1990), enacted in part to promote the return from museums to American 
Indian nations of objects required for the practice of their religions, has had 
far-reaching effects. 

For example, Ivan Karp, ‘Culture and Representation, in Karp and Lavine, 
Exhibiting Cultures, p. 14. 

Gaskell, I. (2000). Vermeer’s Wager: Speculations on Art History, Theory and 
Art Museums (London: Reaktion), pp. 198-99. 

Duncan, C. (1995). Civilizing Rituals. Inside Public Art Museums (London and 
New York: Routledge), pp. 7-20. 
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Aplers, S. “The Museum as a Way of Seeing; in Karp and Lavine, Exhibiting 
Cultures, pp. 25-32. 

It is not uncommon to describe the museum as ‘controlling’ the museumgoer’s 
attention and understanding (e.g. Karp, ‘Culture and Representation, p. 15). 
We think that this language is too strong. Although museums do guide 
museumgoers in the ways we discuss here, they do not compel obedience. 
Critical museumgoers can and do resist the museum effect, although it takes 
critical awareness and effort to withstand the force of the museum effect. 
Karp, ‘Culture and Representation, p. 15. 

Clifford, Predicament of Culture, p. 213. 

We do not mean to suggest that curators of European art are not concerned 
with the principles governing display: quite the contrary. But this has not 
provoked anything approximating the apprehension and intense scrutiny that 
marks the display of the artifacts of ‘other’ cultures. 

It should be noted that typically, although not always, the standards for aes- 
thetic excellence are taken by the decision-makers of aesthetic institutions to 
be self-evident. One major criticism of these institutions is that they are biased 
in their collection and display of subaltern artifacts in that they employ 
standards—‘European standards, it is usually said—that the makers of the 
artifacts do not share. We address this criticism in the next section. 

These aims are not necessarily incompatible, although, as we shall see they do 
often conflict, and we do not mean to suggest that some institutions cannot 
have both aesthetic and ethnographic aims. We mean only to make a concep- 
tual distinction between two very different aims that result in different criteria 
of selection and different practices of display. For further discussion of some 
consequences of drawing a distinction between specimens and artworks in art 
and anthropology museums, see Ivan Gaskell, ‘Ethical Judgments in Museums? 
in Art and Ethical Criticism, ed. Garry L. Hagberg (Malden, MA and Oxford: 
Blackwell, 2008), pp. 229-42. 

Clifford, Predicament of Culture, pp. 200-202. The considerable anger on the 
part of subaltern thinkers at such behavior is exemplified by Pakistani-born 
British artist and theorist, Rasheed Araeen, ‘From Primitivism to Ethnic Arts? 
in The Myth of Primitivism: Perspectives on Art, ed. Susan Hiller (London and 
New York: Routledge, 1991), p. 172: “The ‘primitive’ today has modern ambi- 
tions and enters into the Museum of Modern Art, with all the intellectual 
power of a modern genius, and tells [curator] William Rubin to fuck off with 
his primitivism: you can no longer define, sir, classify or categorize me. Pm 
no longer your bloody objects in the British Museum. I’m here right in front 
of you, in the flesh and blood of a modern artist. If you want to talk about 
me, let us talk. BUT NO MORE OF YOUR PRIMITIVIST RUBBISH? 

For example, Clifford, Predicament of Culture, p. 235. For a sophisticated 
version with a detailed case study (the Baule people of Côte d’Ivoire), see 
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Vogel, S. M. (1997). African Art, Western Eyes (New Haven: Yale University 
Press and Yale University Art Gallery). 

Some scholars who demonstrated the extreme complexity exhibited by many 
subaltern artifacts used the term primitive admiringly, for example, Franz 
Boas, Primitive Art (Oslo: Aschehoug &. Co., 1927). Others, among them 
artists, exalted the primitive as admirably unsophisticated in comparison with 
decadent or impersonal modernity. 

One recent example is the heated discussion generated around the new Musée 
du Quai Branly in Paris (opened 2006). Although the French government 
explicitly avoided the term ‘primitive’ to describe the museum’s collections, 
the museum is regularly referred to as ‘the new museum of primitive art’ by 
the popular press in both French and English. 

Belting, H. (1994). Likeness and Presence: A History of the Image before the Era 
of Art, trans. Edmond Jephcott (University of Chicago Press, Chicago). 

Said, E. W. (1978). Orientalism (Pantheon, New York). 

Clifford, Predicament of Culture, p. 197. 

For the continuing disregard, even among anthropologists, for subaltern ways 
of life, see Sally Price, Primitive Art in Civilized Places, second edition (Chicago: 
Chicago University Press, 2001), pp. 108-23; reprinted in The Anthropology 
of Art: A Reader, ed. Howard Morphy and Morgan Perkins, (Malden, MA and 
Oxford: Blackwell, 2006), pp. 167-85. That specifically aesthetic consider- 
ations proper to subaltern artifacts in their own societies can be recognized 
and discussed by outsiders was most influentially propounded by Franz Boas, 
Primitive Art. 

Among the most vigorous proponents of this view from the early nineteenth 
century until the present have been Antoine-Chrysostome Quatremére de 
Quincy, Paul Valéry, John Dewey, Douglas Crimp, and Didier Maleuvre. For 
the views of these, and others, see David Carrier, Museum Skepticism: A 
History of the Display of Art in Public Galleries (Durham, NC and London: 
Duke University Press, 2006), especially pp. 51-73, with references. See also, 
Irene Winter, ‘Change in the American Art Museum: The (An) Art Historian’s 
Voice, in Different Voices (New York: Association of Art Museum Directors, 
1992), pp. 30-57, especially pp. 42-7, and Arthur C. Danto, ‘Defective Affini- 
ties: “Primitivism” in 20th Century Art, in Morphy and Perkins, The Anthro- 
pology of Art, pp. 147-49. 

See the discussion in the case of the Baule people of Côte d'Ivoire by Vogel, 
African Art, Western Eyes, pp. 52-68. 

Denis Dutton makes a similar point in “But They Don’t Have Our Concept 
of Art, in Theories of Art Today, ed. Noël Carroll (Madison: The University 
of Wisconsin Press, 2000), p. 225. 

Alfred Gell makes this point nicely: ‘the worst thing about the “anthropology 
of art” as at present constituted is precisely the way in which it has inherited 
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33. 
34. 
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36. 


37. 


a reactionary definition of art, so that it more or less has to concern itself with 
objects that would have been classified as “art” or, more likely, “craft” at the 
beginning of this century, but has little or nothing to do with the kinds of 
objects (installations, performances) that are characteristically circulated as 
“art” in the late 20" century’: Alfred Gell, ‘Vogel’s Net: Traps as Artworks and 
Artworks as Traps, Journal of Material Culture, 1 (1996), p. 35 (reprinted in 
Morphy and Perkins, The Anthropology of Art, pp. 219-35). 

Danto, ‘Defective Affinities’ p. 149. 

Elsewhere Danto clearly acknowledges that subaltern peoples can produce 
great artworks: Arthur C. Danto, ‘Art and Artifact in Africa} in Beyond the 
Brillo Box: The Visual Arts in Post-Historical Perspective (New York: Farrar, 
Straus, Giroux, 1992), first published in Art/artifact: African Art in Anthropol- 
ogy Collections (New York and Munich: Center for African Art and Prestel 
Verlag, 1988), pp. 18-32. 

For instance, Sally Price shows that Maroons have a concept of art history that 
includes the notion of style and stylistic and technical change, recognized 
individual creativity and criteria for attribution, and attention to chronologi- 
cal development: Price, Primitive Art in Civilized Places, pp. 108-23. Robert 
Farris Thompson reveals a nuanced and well-defined practice of art criticism 
in Yoruba culture: “Yoruba Art Criticism, in The Traditional Artist in African 
Societies, 2, ed. Warren D’Azevedo (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1973), pp. 19-61, 435-454). Jeremy Coote discusses ways in which aesthetics 
and aesthetic valuations play an important role in the everyday life of the 
Nilotic peoples of southern Sudan: ‘““Marvels of Everyday Vision”: The 
Anthropology of Aesthetics and the Cattle-keeping Nilotes} in Anthropology, 
Art and Aesthetics, ed. Jeremy Coote and Anthony Shelton (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1992), pp. 245-73. Howard Morphy shows that the ‘Yolngu clearly 
are concerned to produce effects on the senses by which the success of the 
work can be judged and which Europeans would interpret as aesthetic effect’: 
‘From Dull to Brilliant: The Aesthetics of Spiritual Power Among 
the Yolngu, in Coote and Shelton, Anthropology, Art and Aesthetics, p. 182. 
(Thompson, Coote, and Morphy’s articles are reprinted in Morphy and 
Perkins, The Anthropology of Art, pp. 242-69, 281-301, 302-20 
respectively.) 

Thompson, ‘Yoruba Art Criticism, p. 19. Sally Price makes a similar point 
(Price, Primitive Art in Civilized Places, pp. 124-26) and argues that it is due 
to our imagining tribal people as primitive—even when we are reluctant to 
use that word to describe them—that blinds us to other legitimate aesthetic 
systems. 

See, in particular, the work of Wilfried van Damme: Beauty in Context: 
Towards an Anthropological Approach in Aesthetics (Leiden and New York: 
E.J. Brill, 1996); “World Philosophy, World Art Studies, World Aesthetics, 
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Literature and Aesthetics 9 (1999), pp. 181-92; ‘Universality and Cultural 
Particularity in Visual Aesthetics’ in, Being Humans: Anthropological Questions 
of Universality and Particularity from Transdisciplinary Perspectives, ed. Neil 
Roughley (Berlin and New York: Walter de Gruyter, 2000). 
This list echoes criteria laid down by both philosophers and anthropologists 
who argue for a cross-cultural understanding of art. See, for instance, Boas, 
Primitive Art; Dutton, ‘But They Dont Have Our Concept of Art’; Richard 
Anderson, Calliope’s Sisters: A Comparative Study of Philosophies of Art, second 
edition (New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 2003); John Dewey, Art As Experience 
(New York: Perigee Publishing, 1934). 
Members of subaltern groups, and even some curators in hegemonic museums, 
have made these points eloquently and repeatedly. For an example of the 
latter, see Jonathan Haas, ‘Power, Objects, and a Voice for Anthropology, 
Current Anthropology 37, 1 Supplement: Special Issue: Anthropology in Public 
(1996), pp. $1-S22. 
For example, sacred items are displayed that would normally be concealed in 
the section of the exhibit ‘Our Universes: Traditional Knowledge Shapes Our 
World? devoted to the Hupa Tribe, planned with the participation of David 
Hostler (the elder responsible for ceremonial regalia who is also director of the 
Hoopa Valley Tribal Museum). Ivan Gaskell is grateful to David Hostler for his 
gracious hospitality during his research visit to the Hupa Tribe in 2002. 
See Gaskell, I. ‘Ethical Judgments in Museums, pp. 233-4. 
See Ridington, R., (1997) Blessing for a Long Time: The Sacred Pole of the 
Omaha Tribe (University of Nebraska Press, Lincoln). 
Michael Baxandall was the first to give a succinct and compelling account of 
this view. See Michael Baxandall, Painting and Experience in Fifteenth-Century 
Italy: A Primer in the Social History of Pictorial Style (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1972), especially chapter 2, ‘The Period Eye. This art historical methodology 
echoes a view held by anthropologists advocating cultural relativism. Virginia 
Heyer captures the view well: ‘Cultural relativity, to phrase it in starkest 
abstraction, states the relativity of the part to the whole. The part gains its 
cultural significance by its place in the whole, and cannot retain its integrity 
in a different situation’ (our emphasis): Virginia Heyer, ‘In Reply to Elgin 
Williams? American Anthropologist 50, 1 (1948), pp. 163-6. This precept still 
holds sway in the anthropology of art today. Jeremy Coote, for instance, sums 
it up clearly: ‘it surely must be essential to any anthropological consideration 
of art, however conceived, than an attempt is made to see the art as its original 
makers and viewers see it’ (in Morphy and Perkins, The Anthropology of Art, 
p. 283). 
This argument is made forcefully with examples from sixteenth-century Italy 
by John Shearman, Only Connect—: Art and the Spectator in the Italian Renais- 
sance (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1992). 
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Nicholas Thomas, Entangled Objects: Exchange, Material Culture and Colonial- 
ism in the Pacific (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1991). 

For an excellent summary of the philosophical literature, see the entry ‘Inten- 
tional Fallacy’ by Gary Iseminger in The Encyclopedia of Aesthetics, ed. Michael 
Kelly (Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1998), pp. 515-17. 

The term exaptation comes from evolutionary biology. Exaptations are fea- 
tures ‘evolved for other uses (or for no function at all), and later “coopted” 
for their current role’: Stephen Jay Gould and E.S. Vrba, ‘Exaptation—a 
missing term in the science of form, Paleobiology 8 (1982), p. 6. An exaptation 
is a biological adaptation where the biological function currently performed 
by the item was not the performance selected for. 

This is one of the lessons of Charles Taylor, Multiculturalism and ‘The Politics 
of Recognition’: An Essay, with commentary by Amy Gutmann (Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1994). Thanks to Elizabeth Burns Coleman and 
Rosemary J. Coombe for bringing this essay to our attention. 

Clifford, J. (1991). ‘Four Northwest Coast Museums: Travel Reflections, in 
Karp and Lavine, Exhibiting Cultures, p. 225. 

The following observations derive principally from our visit to the Michael 
C. Rockefeller Wing on May 9, 2006. 

Cole, H. M. (1982). The New Michael C. Rockefeller Wing at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, African Arts 15, 2, p. 30. 

In an article published when the Rockefeller Wing opened, Susan M. Vogel, 
previously curator at the Museum of Primitive Art and the Metropolitan 
Museum's first curator of African art, discussed the constraints of conforming 
to the display conventions of an encyclopedic art museum: ‘Bringing African 
Art to the Metropolitan Museum, African Arts 15, 2 (1982), pp. 38-45. 
Clarke, C. (2003). ‘From Theory to Practice: Exhibiting African Art in the 
Twenty-First Century; in Art and its Publics: Museum Studies at the Millen- 
nium, ed. Andrew McClellan (Oxford and Malden, MA), pp. 166-7. Clarke 
provides a succinct account of the aesthetic exhibition of African artifacts in 
the USA in the twentieth century (pp. 167-73) with bibliographical 
references. 

In 1982, Vogel explained the reasons for conforming to the aesthetic model 
prevailing elsewhere in the museum in the display of African artifacts: ‘While 
context photos would be useful in many of the Metropolitan’s galleries (what 
did the rooms look like in which Vermeer expected his paintings to hang?), 
there are virtually none in art museum galleries? She described such photo- 
graphs as distracting because less demanding than artworks: Vogel, ‘Bringing 
African Art to the Metropolitan Museum, p. 40. 

Perhaps the most influential critiques have been those associated with exhibi- 
tions that probe modes of display, including Susan Vogel’s Art/artifact: African 
Art in Anthropology Collections (New York and Munich: Center for African 
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Art and Prestel Verlag, 1988); Mary H. Nooter, Secrecy: African Art that 
Conceals and Reveals (New York and Munich: Museum for African Art and 
Prestel Verlag,1993); Mary Nooter Roberts and Susan Vogel, Exhibition-ism: 
Museums and African Art (New York: Museum for African Art, 1994). 

The following observations are based on Ivan Gaskell’s visit to the Sainsbury 
African Galleries on June 7, 2006. 

To describe these labels as informative is not to exempt them from criticism 
on the grounds of questionable factual accuracy or ideological bias: for such 
criticism, see Ruth B. Phillips, ‘Where is “Africa”? Re-Viewing Art and 
Artifact in the Age of Globilization; American Anthropologist 104, 3 (2002), 
pp. 944-52. 

The curators responsible discuss their aims in: Christopher Spring, Nigel 
Barley and Julie Hudson, “The Sainsbury African Galleries at the British 
Museum, African Arts 34, 3 (2001), pp. 18-37, 93. They note that by contriv- 
ing to show the same mask, the Otobo or Hippopotamus (or, properly, tokens 
of it) in three contexts—‘an ethnographic installation, a contemporary 
artwork interpretation, and an actual multimedia performance’—they are 
addressing ‘three different ideas . . . on where the “art” of African masquerade 
lies and how it should be experienced—in the carved wood, in the visual aes- 
thetic, or in the multimedia act of performance’ (p. 24). 

Although, as mentioned in note 24 above, despite the fact that the word 
‘primitive’ does not appear in the museum’s official name, it is regularly 
referred to as ‘the new museum of primitive art’ by the French and American 
popular presses. 

Successful practice would have to take full and detailed account of the possi- 
bility of misleading disparities existing between artifacts and accompanying 
material, such as comparative photographs. These include the fact that exhib- 
ited artifacts and photographs ostensibly illustrating the original use of similar 
things were often made many years apart; and that since the nineteenth 
century, photographs by anthropologists of rituals and performances have 
regularly been contrived through staging or reenactment: see Clarke, “Exhibit- 
ing African Art; p. 177, and Christraud Geary, ‘Photographic Practice in 
Africa and its Implications for the Use of Historical Photographs as Contex- 
tual Evidence, in Fotografia e storia dell’Africa: atti del convegno internationale, 
-Napoli-Roma, 9-11 settembre, 1992, ed. Alessandro Triulzi (Naples: Istituto 
Universitario Orientale, 1995), p. 104. 

We should like to thank the editors and our fellow contributors to the volume 
for their immensely helpful comments on an earlier draft presented at the 
authors’ workshop in Victoria, BC, June 20-25, 2006. 











